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out frozen board in order to plane it for splints, then
pad and fix it, and finally give chloroform on the kitchen
table. On another occasion we had to knock down a
partition in a tiny cottage, make a full-length wooden
bath, pitching the seams to make it water-tight, in order
to treat a severe cellulitis. Now it would be a maternity
case, now a dental one, now a gunshot wound or an axe
cut with severed tendons to adjust, now pneumonia,
when often in solitary and unlearned homes, we would
ourselves do the nursing and especially the cooking,
as that art for the sick is entirely uncultivated on the
coast.

The following winter I lectured in England and then
crossed in the early spring to the United States and lec-
tured both there and in Canada, receiving great kind-
ness and much help for the work.

As I have stated in the previous chapter we had raised,
largely through the generosity of Lord Strathcona, the
money for a suitable little hospital steamer, and she
had been built to our design in England. I had steamed
her round to our fitting yard at Great Yarmouth, and
had her fitted for our work before sailing. While I was
in America, my old Newfoundland crew went across
and fetched her over, so that June found us once more
cruising the Labrador coast.

While working with the large fleet of schooners, which
at that time fished in August and September from Cape
Mugford to Hudson Bay Straits, I visited as usual the
five stations of the Moravian Brethren. They were ,
looking for a new place to put a station, and at their
request I took their representative to Cape Chidley in
the Strathcona.

This northern end of Labrador is extremely interesting
to cruise. The great Appalachian Mountain Range runsached a house at midnight, found a boy
